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- EDITORS PAGE - 


Had it not been-for--Tom Patullo's lengthy article on wattkes,; ‘this would ‘have~~ 
been a very slim issue of Whirrakee indeed. I have two articles of my own 
nearing completion, but both are awaiting checking of detail, and I was not in 
a position to finish either in time for this issue. Supply of material for 
Whirrakee seems quite suddenly to have all but dried up, and I am once again 

in a position of having to plead for material. I need articles, notes, excursion 
reports, group reports, letters - all the items which contribute to the variety 
which has been one of the keynotes to the success of Whirrakee so far. 


Many of our members travel to interesting places, and could share with readers 
their experiences - not necessarily absolutely confined to natural history 
aspects. There has been a tendency by some people in the club to refer in an 
almost disparaging way to talks or articles of this kind as "travellogues", 

as if learning about distant places is somehow not a legitimate part of field 
natting. I disagree, and would like to encourage members to share such | 
experiences with readers, In a discussion on this recently, Chris. Bunn put it 
rather well when he said that field nats tend to be 'travellers' rather than 
'tourists', The tourist tends to stick to a planned itinerary and to visit: 
'tourist attractions!, The field naturalist—traveller is (or should be) the kind 
of person who delights in getting off the beaten track, and learning as much as 
possible about the natural history of the area visited, and therefore should 
have interesting observations to share with others on returning. I'm sure most 
readers found much of interest in John Lindner's report from the Northern 
Territory in last month's Whirrakec, and I would like to encourage other people 
to prepare reports on their travels, Such reports could be just brief highlights, 
or concentrate on some special aspect, or be longer descriptive narratives, 
depending on the author's preferences. 


I will shortly have the opportunity to set an example, by reporting’on a..school 
holiday trip to South Australia, during which I hope to visit Innes National 
Park on the tip of Yorke Peninsula. I have not been able to find. out much 

about it, but it apparently has some spectacular coastal scenery, and a 
combination of mallee serub, heathland and ‘coastal dunes. Mallee Fowl and ‘the 
Western Whipbird are mentioned in my tourist brochure. I should know’a lot more 
about it a month from now, and will share the information with you in Whirrakee, 


I cannot close off. these notes without referring to the drought breaking rain 
of the last few days. The rains have ‘probably come in time to ensure a good — 
spring wildflower.season. The Golden Wattle has been unusually late, as has 

our almond tree at home, but the moisture will have penetrated deep into the 
dry soil, and plants will probably come into flower quite rapidly. There should 
be a lot of scopé for short notes for Whirrakee in the next few weeks. 


Erie Wilkinson, Editor. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
with Tom Patullo | 
WATTLES IN THE GARDEN 


Acacias, or Wattles are a numerous family, largely endemic to Australia, 

which has over 800 species, while world-wide there are over 1000 species, with 
many being native to South Africa, while New Zealand has none. Many of the 

800 plus Australian Natives are endemic to the drier inland areas. 


They belong to the Leguminosae, the great family of legumes, (pod bearing plants 
with pea-like flowers). However they are the exception to the rule, in that 
they carry their seeds in pods but do not have pea-like flowers. The wattles 
belong to the sub-family Mimosaceae, although some authorities treat them as 

a full family in their own right. 


The fluffy balls or sometimes finger-like spikes which are the Wattle flowers, 
are really tightly packed clusters of hundreds of perfect, complete, little, 
individual flowers. For this reason the stems of each clump of flowers are called- 
peduncles rather than pedicels (pedicel being the stem of a single flower. ) 

Fach minute flower in the ball or spike is complete with calyx, stamen and 
petals. 


Strangely enough, few varieties of Wattles have true leaves, The ones having « -- 
true leaves are those which, at maturity, retain the fern-like or bipinnate 
juvenile leaves, (bipinnate means twice divided). We can see that the leaf is 
twice divided into numerous tiny leaflets. (SEE ILLUSTRATION ). Many Acacia 
plants carry bipinnate leaves when very young, which, in the majority of 5a 
Australian wattles, change to what are apparently adult leaves, but botanically 
they are known as phyllodes, These phyllodes are really flattened stalks 
performing the functions of leaves. In this article I will refer to them as 
leaves. They vary enormously in shape, size. and form, sometimes even appearing 
as thorns, or sharp pointed terete leaves. (terete means circular in cross 
section). 


One local variety of Acacia carries both leaves and thorns, which is probably 
why it is called A,paradoxa (Hedge Wattle). Another local form (A.gunnii) has 
leaves which in shape resemble tiny ploughshares. (SEE ILLUSTRATION. ) 


Seeds of wattles are very hard coated, and retain their germinative powers 
for long periods. Scientific tests have shown fifty year old wattle seeds to 
be still viable. Thus all wattle seeds require some pretreatment before 
planting to ensure germination, such as rubbing between sandpaper, treating 
with boiling water, nicking with a sharp knife etc., so as to allow moisture 
penetration. I have been told recently that if wattle seeds are picked while 
still green, in the pod, they do not need pretreatment before planting. - 
Having never tried this, I cannot vouch for it. I must certainly try the 
method one day. ; 


I believe that many wattle seeds that come up naturally, apparently without 
any pretreatment, have been in or on the ground for years, exposed to the 
action of wind and water; thus the hard shell is gradually weakened until 
moisture is able to penetrate, allowing germination to begin. 


An interesting experiment to try is to scatter sane untreated wattle seed on 
a bare patch of ground, rake lightly with the garden rake, cover with a few 
inches of dead gum. leaves or bush litter, and burn. In the absence of rain 
later, soak well with garden sprinkler. August or September is the best time © 
to try the above. © 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


On the Identification of Wattles 
a i lan ae eee AS 


There are some 800, more or less, species of wattles in Australia, far too 
many to know them all, so I can only comment on the identification of those with 
which I am familiar. 


I claim that the appearance of the foliage, together with the shape and size of 
the wattle, give the first clue to their identification. A number of wattles 
may be recognised at a glance, from a distance, by their general appearance; 
for instance, Mt Morgan Acacia, by virtue of its distinctive foliage, the Black 
Wattle, by shape, size and general dark appearance, and so on, But there are 


many others that require very close serutiny to identify. 

One must become familiar with all the different shapes and forms of foliage, 

and know the particular wattle to which they belong. Further clues lie in the 
shape, size, form and colour of the foliage, the size of the tree or shrub, and 
the locality in which they grow. Of course the last element is negated if we 
happen to be looking at garden specimens. There are, however, groups which 

have similar shape and forms of foliage. In such cases we must ‘look for 

further clues, Some such clues are the details of leaves, flowers and seed pods. 


Acacia verniciflua and Acacia montana are two wattles with similar shaped 
foliage; the size of the shrub could be somewhat similar; they could grow in 
the same locality, and they also flower at approximately the same time, — 
So how can we identify one from the other? Shee 


Acacia verniciflua, Varnish Acacia, has a. shiny appearanee on the young leaves, 
(so the book tells us), as if they had been sprayed with varnish, but, I have 
observed that this applies also to.the young leaves of, Acacia montana. The 
above clue is therefore inconclusive, and there,is also the fact that wattles 
do not carry young growth all. the: time, We must. look further, so we study the 
leaves for veins or nerves, . oe eas .. 


We find that A.montana has three min parallel veins, while A.verniciflua has 
only one, in a somewhat longer leaf. A further clue-to identity is the method 
each variety uses to carry its blooms. Most wattles carry their. buds for six 
months or more before flowering, so there is ample time to study the method 

each plant uses, A.verniciflue bears its flowers in groups of four or five, cach 
bud on a separate peduncle, up to half an inch long, rising from the leaf axil. 
‘montana has its buds singly, or in pairs in the leaf axils, each bud being 


almost sessile, that is no stem, or a very short stem. 


The most conclusive proof of identity between these two Acacias, however, 
occurs when the seed pods of A.verniciflua are half ripe. I have never read of 
the following, but make this statment from my own observations. When the pods © 
are half ripe they feel, smell, and look, as if they have just been:sprayed 
with wet varnish, slp? 


Again we have the example of A.pravissima and A.cultriformis., However it would 
only be in a garden situation that these two would be seen in the. same. location. 
The above two. wattles are very similar in appearance. . 


When we examine the leaves closely, we find that A.pravissima has two min 
veins, while A.cultriformis has only one. 


Further clues to the identity of wattles may be found in the study of the seed 
pods. We find that some pods are pinched in between the seeds, while others do 
not show any sipn of this pinching in, being quite straight, while other pods 
curl up to all sorts of shapes, There are also some clues to identification — 
to be found by the study of the funicle, the cord inside the pod, that attaches 
the seed to the pod. As I am not well versed with the above, I cannot go into 
details, 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


So now let us look at Wattles in the Garden. 


The genus Acacia has ample scope to supply any need in the garden. Whether it 
be for a specimen tree, an avenue along a drive, background planting in land- 
scaping,-a small shrub, a tub plant, or even a prostrate ground cover. | 


They are particularly useful in our area, as, generally speaking they are 
reasonably drought resistant, many varieties being endemic to the drier inland. 
However, most of the wattles that I have grown respond to good conditions and 
an adequate supply of moisture, 


A number of wattles, and especially the local Golden Wattle, are very quick 
growers, and flower when quite young; they also are good colonisers. These 
characteristics make them particularly useful in the new garden situation, 
giving colour and greenery very quickly to the otherwise bare surroundings. 

For these reasons they can be used as nurse plants, for slower growing varieties, 
plus, due to the fact that they are legumes, the roots store nitrogen in the 
ground, thus improving the soil. 


Many claim that they are shortlived, especially the Golden Wattle. I have 
found that they grow from six to eight years in our area, although some 
specimens live much longer. In that time other plants can be getting their 
growth and coming to flower. Being surface rooted, if some wattles die, they 
can be very easily removed, while owing to the fact that they are good 
eolonisers, there are bound to be young plants showing. 


Under garden conditions the Golden Wattle will grow to twelve or fourteen 
feet. If they die, their skeletons, with a little trimming, make a good 
framework to support some of the quick growing creepers. Many of the other 
varieties of wattles in our garden give promise of long life. They have lived 
through the '82 drought, 


4n instance of the longevity of some varieties are the Early Black Wattles 
(Acacia decurrens) that grow on the crest of McIvor Road Hill. They have been 
there as long as I can remember. Whether they be the original trees or not I 
do not know. Maybe young trees replace the old ones from-time to time, but 
there have been Early Black Wattles there for a very long time. 


Some wattles appear to be susceptible to wind damage, i.e. being blown over 
in a strong wind. Select a sheltered spot for the suspect ones. 
A.spectabilis is a bad one, but well worth growing in a selected position, 


Wattles, while in bloom, attract many insects, therefore they also attract 


the insectiverous birds. The genus also has the advantage of having different 
_species in bloom at various periods of the year. Thus it is possible, by 


careful selection, to have a wattle in bloom in your garden during every 
month of the year. (I can supply a list to anyone interested). 


Pests that trouble the genus seem to be confined to Borers, Processionary 
Caterpillars, Galls, and occasionally a Woolly Scale. Of the above Galls and 
Seake do not trouble the trees to any great extent. The most serious pests 
are the Borers, whose presence may be detected by a trail of sawdust down 
the trunk onto the ground. Investigation will generally disclose a hole in 
the branch or trunk of the tree. Probing with fine wire, and thereby impaling 
the grub, or spraying with a pesticide pressure pak held close to the hole 
will generally kill the culprit. With the grub dead the tree will soon 

cover the wound. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 
Processionary Caterpillars, though not as serious a threat to the tree, can 
still do a lot of visible damage to the foliage. In fact it is usually the 
defoliation of the tree by chewing that gives us the first clue to their presence, 
The chewing is always done at night. By day the whole tribe bed down in a silken: 
nest at the base of the tree. This fact leads to their easy extermination, as 
they can be easily scraped out with a hoe and crushed underfoot. Generally our 
Golden Wattle is their host tree, but they do attack other Wattles, As we travel - 
north into N.S.W, it. is noticable that the Processionary Caterpillars build - 
their silken nests well up in the branches, North of Deniliquin one can see 
the "Boree"' - Acacia pendula or Weeping Myall, badly infested with this pest. 


Our Golden Wattle appears to be the host plant for a gall forming insect, 
resulting in round galls like marbles forming on the spent flowers. I have 
observed Rosellas biting into these galls, evidentally for the protein obtained 
from the ‘insect inside, 


if your, garden packs onto the forest, as oursdoes, and you have a few Wattles 
growing, you are sure to have the Bronzewing Pigeons visit you from ‘time to time, 
They may even nest in your garden. : 


Erosion control. 

Certain species of Wattle are used extensively for this purpose. I think of 
the low growing form of A,.longifolia-var.sophorae, also used in coastal areas 
to consolidate sand movement, and again on highway batters. 


Highway, and Freeways median strip planting. 

KA number of varieties of wattles are used extensively in median strips on our 
Highways. One good example on our local scene is the median strip in Mclvor 
Highway. How effective against the oncoming headlight glare are the A.iteaphylla, 
and A.saligna specimens planted there, one giving a wealth of autumn blossom, 

the other blooming in late spring. Another important feature in this case is 

that their foliage comes right to the ground, especially the A.iteaphylle, 


Generally reckoned to be a sign of Spring, the blooming of the Wattles always. 
seems to tive me a lift in spirits, And what could be more Australian than a 
glorious display of a sweet smelling wattle in full bloom. 


The picture on the cover of this "Whirrakee" shows the bloom of Acacia ausfeldii,-: 
(we previously called it Leper Acacia) and is reproduced from a slide taken by 
Geoff Geréson of the Dept. of Conservation, Forests and Lands. 


This is the Wattle which puts on such a magnificent show which can be viewed 
from the high point of the Nature Walk in the Salomans Gully Flora Reserve. 
I have heard Peter Ellis enthuse over this show many times. 


A.ausfeldii. is a naturally good coloniser, and left to itself, can create euite 
dense thickets. A sparsely foliaged small tree to a maximum of ten feet, in our 
area, roughly pyramidal in shape, it bears an abundance of golden ball flowers 
in early spring. The flower buds are carried on short. peduncles, “eet JE8en 

in opposite pairs from each leaf axil, 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


A Selection of Wattles according to Sige 
EE SEL IE SSN RECS AS LAA A RE 5 A SRNR Ach we 


Large : 

A, longifolia tes * Sydney Golden Wattle 2 forms A.B. 1D, 

A, podalyriifolia : Mt.Morgan Wattle: A.B. WP. 
A, iteaphylla ' Flinders Wattle A. Wee 
A, saligna : Orange Wattle B, PYS. 
A, decurrens oe tent * Early Black Wattle A.B. W.P 

A. prominens - Golden Rain Wattle ARs pps 

A. retinodes % Wirilda Wattle A.B, S.W.P.R. 
A, baileyana ' Cootamundra Wattle AB. W.P. 
Medium 

A. pyenantha % Golden Wattle A.B. W.P. 
A. cardiophylla Wyalong Wattle A.B.C. P, 
A. howittii Sticky Wattle SAG aa SPP 
A. genistifolia ' ¥ Spreading Acacia A.B. R.W.P. 
A. pravissima Ovens Wattle A.B. 1, 
A. verniciflua * Varnish Wattle B, We 
A. williamsonii ee * Whirrakee Wattle A. W.P. 
A, calamifolia . * Wallowa Wattle A.B. IP 
A. armata syn. paradoxe _* Kangaroo Rhorn A.B. P, 
A. cultriformis Knife Leaf Wattle ALB, IPs 
A. boormanii Snowy River Wattle B, Bae 
A, ausfeldii ¥ Ausfelds Wattle A.B. P. 
A. berklerii _ Gawler Wattle A. R. 

A, montana =. % Mallee Wattle INe iP, 
A. spectabilis Mudgee TY. IP). 
Small 

A. brachybotrya * Grey Mulga A.B, .W.P. 
A. browniana Browns Wattle B 12 
A. drummondii : Drurmonds Wattle B, 15 
A,. conferta AY 16 
A, lanigera % Woolly Wattle by R, 
A, truncata wiehie oti 3 We 1B, ely 
A, acinacea | * Gold Dust Wattle A,B. Bi 
A. aspera | a Eis * Rough Acacia B, Pe 
A. flexifolia * Bent Leaf Wattle ‘pees RW. 
A. glaucoptera ; Clay. Wattle © A. eR 
A. mitehellii wee : * Mitchells Wattle B. Seeks S.W.P. 


KEY A. Stand dry deonditions, B. Grows better with water. C. WG HSUMAIG! 1s) Wind” 
FLOWERING PERTOD S Summer P.Spring W.Winter R.Autum - 


* Native to our area (16 species) 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


List of Wattles to give. blooms all year, 


By growing a selection of varieties from the following ue it is 5 possible to. aie 


have a Wattle in ‘bloom any month of the year, 


tio: Size and features Time blooms 
A, mitehellii Small shrub, fern-like leaves Dec-Jan 
A. retinodes Tall tree pood sereen plant (Light) All year 
A. eae Medium, dense sereen to ground level April—Juhe. 
A, lanigera .. ‘ Small, bright yellow-orange bloom April-July 
A, berklerii Small-medium, large ball flowers . &April-dune 
A. genistifolia — Small, prickly, long flowering Aut-Spring 
A. podalyriifolia Large, round, blue~grey foliage April-Aug. 
A, flexifolia ¢ Small shrub, lemon yellow flowers ‘Aug.  * 

A. pyenantha . Smali-me Abii large, yellow, ball ‘sikoams _ duly-Sept. 
A, boileyana Medium-large.-fern. like foliage - July-Aug. 
A, williamsonii Medium, rounded bush to ground level Aug-Sept,. 
A, eardiophylla Medium, pendulous to ground level Aug-Sept. 
A. longifolia — Large, rod-like flowers . Aug-Sept. 
A, decurrens: Large, almost black, fern-like foliage © July-Sept. ... 
A, boormanii Medium, attractive fine foliage ° July-Sept. 
A, prominens _- Meddum (Golden Rain Wattle) - Aug-Sept. 
A, spectabilis © ~ Medium, protect from strong winds Aug-Sept. 
A, ausfeldii- ‘Small-medium, tall, sparse tree Aug-Sept. 
A. acinacea omall, larger when garden enewn Sept-Oct. 
A. pravissima _ Medium, sparse plant. . Sept-Oct. 
A. paradoxa -+:% Small, golden blooms, prickly Aug-Oct. 
A, cultriformis tesa similar in appearance to pravissimaSept-Oct. 
A. drummondii Small, rod-like flowers, fern-like leaves Oct. 

A. saligna Large; Large orange blooms Nov-Dec. 

% 


Denotes indigenous to Bendigo Area. 


10. 
BUSH STONE-CURLEW  -~ BURHINUS MAGNIROSTRIS 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion June 1985 


APPEARANCE: A large bird, 55 cms long, of which the bill is 4.5 ems, and the 
tail Is ems. In general colour the bird is greyish-brown with black and vee 
streaks. It is well camouflaged with its environment. Forehead, eye-brow--and - 
small patch on the shoulder are whitish. The eye is large, in common with many 
nocturnal birds, and yellow in colour, The bill is strong and dark, legs long 
and thin, the kmee-joint slightly larger than normal and feet partly webbed. 

The female is similar in appearance to the male. 


CALL: A weird, weiling, high-pitched song, usually beginning rather quietly, 
Decoming louder and more animated and sometimes frenzied, before dying away. 
Sometimes part calls, or even single syllables only, are uttered. They have 

a typical flight call after taking off. Calls may be given by single birds, 

but more usually by two, three or more birds in concert. Calls are given at 

night or just before dark. 


FOOD: Consists of small rodents, such as ‘field mice, small reptiles, 
crustaceans, molluscs, amphibians, and insects, : ¢ 
HABITAT: The birds prefer grassy or open’ woodland areas. In the Bendigo 
District they are found where open forest and pasture or crops are adjoining, 
or where small patches of timber occur in pastureland. They are occasionally 
found near habitation, but their population seems ‘to be decreasing. 


BREEDING: Usually occurs between August and January. Two eggs are normally 
laid, ina slight depression, or on flat bare ground, sometimes along-~side a 
bush, tree, or. fallen branch. No nesting material is used. The nest site. may 
be in open timber, or in open grassland, The eggs are stone coloured and 
variously blotched with brown or dark-brown, and. blend into the nest-site. 


HABITS: The birds are more active at night, but are sometimes seen standing 

or or walking quietly in the daytime. If approached, they are inclined to move 
away stealthily with head lowered. When alarmed they may run swiftly, or fly — 
away some distance. Their flight is deliberate with slow wing-beats. If 
disturbed at the nest site, they may stretch out as close as possible to the 
ground, and rely on camouflage to escape detection. They are usually seen 
singly or in pairs, or, after breeding, in small family parties, 

They appear to be sedentary, but may move about ee according to available 
food, outside the breeding scason. 


GENERAL: No information is available on incubation and fledging periods. 
the day-time, they mostly spend the time sitting on the ground, either 

in the open, near a bush or among open timber. Occasionally they may be seen 
standing or walking quietly, possibly after having been disturbed. 
Indications of dancing behaviour while calling, have been observed as birds 
were coming to water to drink at dusk. Another observation indicated that on 
one occasion, breeding may have commenced as early as May. 

A suggestion was also made that the colour of the eggs seemed to vary 
according to the matching with the environment and this may be worth further 
study as opportunity occurs. 
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is ial, 
EXCURSION TO PFRCYDALE, SUNDAY AUGUST 18th 


(Leader: Eric Wilkinson, 46 8736) 


Pereydale Historic Area is in the Pyrenees Ranges, near Avoca. The Land 
Conservation Council recommended creation. of a Historic. Area, to be-excised 
from the former State Forest, because of the number of mining relics in the 
vicinity of the site of the old mining township of Percydale. Virtually no 
evidence of the former towmship remains, apart from an extensive clearing, some 
exotic trees and grown over rubble. However, there is ample evidence of both 
alluvial and reef mining in the surrounding area, including two puddling mills, 
adits, open cuts, numerous shafts and mullock heaps. There are also some old 
dams constructed by Chinese miners, in Sardine Gully. Gold’ mining commenced in 
this area in 1854, with a series of new discoveries causing new rushes to the 
area through to 1870-1871, when the townships of Percydale, in the Fiddles 
Creek valley, and Kimberley, in the Middle Creek valley, near Warrenmang, were 
laid out, and the mining population apparently reached its peak, Some of the old 
workings are still virtually in an "as the miners left them" state, and it ~ 
takes only a little imagination to visualise the turbulent activity of over a 
hundred years ago. 


The bush is rather different to our box-ironbark forests, in being essentially 
an association of long leafed box and red stringybark. The undergrowth is 
dominated by tussock grass on the higher slopes, but wildflowers include pink 
and white forms of the Common Heath, Another plant which caught my eye was a 
golden yellow form of Spreading Acacia; and no doubt after the recent rains, 
other flowers will be evident by August 18. The area is scenic, and the 
excursion will include visits to The Waterfalls, and Governors Rock Lookout, 
and the route also passes the Chateau Remy Vineyard. 


Members of Maryborough F.N.C. will be joining us, meeting in the main street 
of Avoca (Sunraysia Highway), opposite the rotunda in the median strip, at 
10.30 am. Allow about 90-100 minutes ‘travel to Avoca, either via Dunolly or 
via Maryborough, Contact leader if you need transport. — 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 24/7/85 


1. Club groups are'asked to make available updated bird, plant and mammal lists 
for the Whipstick area, for use by the L.C.R.P.A. in drawing up a new scheme 
for the area, . i : 

2. Joh Lindner will compile the diary page for Whirrakee. Would group 
secretaries please forward information on meetings and excursions to John, 

3. Committee are applying for registration of interest in being a member of the 
Bendigo Regional Land Protection Advisory Committee, and are nominating . 

C,. Bunn as a representative, : Numi hie os 

4, Would each club group nominate a member to co-ordinate the displays in the 
Hargreaves ;Mall: in October. ' “4 a ; AE ness Ae 

5, A sub-committee was appointed to review the manuscript of Ray Wallace's 
40th Anniversary history of the B.F.N.C., prior to publication, 
A.meeting was set for 27th July. : | 

sige iain ae ¥¥X¥RXHHEX KX 


LATE NOTICE 


The films to be shown at the Bird Observers Group meeting on September 6 
will be on the River Red Gum, and Birds of Victoria. Members are asked to 
bring photographs for the display in the Hargreaves Mall. 


dt, 
WESTERN VICTORIA FIELD NATURALISTS CLUBS ASSOCIATION 
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29 Crowlands Road, 
STAWELL, Vic.3380 


‘Ist July, 1985, 


The Secretary, 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 


Dear Secretary, 
Re: Coach Camping Tour for Naturalists, 
Tanami - Kakadu Safari 1986, 


Following the success of the 2¢ day Tanami - Kimberley - Pilbara expedition 
last year, it has been decided that the 1986 Safari will be of this duration 
also. Prospectuses and booking application forms for our Tanami - Kakadu 
Safari are enclosed. Please make them available to interested members of your 
elub. ; 3 mS 


The 22 day Warrumbungles ~- Carnarvon Gorge = Lamington Explorer departing 
8th September, 1985 has been fully booked, 


Yours faithfully, 
(I. R. McCann), 


An outline of the 1986 Safari is given below. Full. details are on the 
prospectus/booking brochures, obtainable from Rod Fyffe (43 7673). 


28 Day Tanami-Kakadu Northern Safari 
LL STS Ee 
Departing Stawell Sunday, 14th September, 1986, Tariff: $995; 


On this safari we cross the. great Tanami Desert and spend four days in the © 
famous Kakadu National Park. We also visit the opal towm of Coober Pedy, Kings 
Canyon, the Macdonnell Ranges, the Wolf Creek Meteorite Crater, Kununurra and. | 
Lake Argyle on the Ord River and the beautiful Katherine Gorge. From our 
camp at Howard Springs we make day trips to Darwin and to the Fogg Dam with 
its wealth of birdlife. After four days exploring the great Kakadu National 
Park we travel south to the oasis of Mataranka and on to the Devils Marbles. 
Leaving the Stuart Highway at Granite Downs we travel for two days through’ 
the vast Lambina and Todmorden stations to Oodnadatta and on to the Nunn's 
Bore oasis. We visit Lake Eyre South and Marree and take the Brachina Gorge 
track through the Flinders Ranges to enjoy a day in Wilpena before travelling 
south to Adelaide and home to Stawell. es bouts 


This will be & long safari both in duration and in the distance travelled but 
has been planned to allow opportunities for relaxation and the maximum 
enjoyment of the natural wonders of these remote environments. 


BEN DIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Address for coe S bon cen ee > P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550. 


O£Fice bearers for 1984- 1985 


PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St. Spring Gully 43 0521 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Rob Moors » Sedgwick 39 6254 
JWIOR VICE PRESIDENT John Lindner Burns St., Axedale 39 7308 
SECRET ARY Rod Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
ASSIST ANT SECRETARY Lyn Hamiiton Marong Rd. Maiden Gully 49 6224 
T REASURER Helene ‘Boon Kamarooka 36 9252 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Win Demeo Kamarooka 36 9226 
EXCURSION ORGAY ISER John Lindner Burns St., Axedale 39 7308 
LIBRARIAN Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDIT OR j Epic Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.,Cal.Gully 46 8736 
ASSIST ANT EDITOR Victoria Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all eine 
interested in natural history. The membership subscription rates are 
Single $10.00, Family $14.00, Pensioner and Children $6.00. . 
Whirrakee eivecniaion only, $10.00. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Beep 
Meetings start at 7.30 p. Me 5 and conclude with supper. 
The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special - 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, wmless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10.00 a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2.00 p.m. and may be either a 
Saturday or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the 
weekend following the General Meeting. Campouts are héld several times in 
a year, usually coinciding with long weekends or poly, periods. 


The B.F.N.C. has four sub-groups:- 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at a8 
Agriculture Department, Epsom, at 7.30 p.m. 

President: John Berry 22 Barrell St., Eaglehawk 46 9921 

Secretary: Salli Dearricott Burns St., Spring Gully 41 1113 


The BOTANY GROUP meets onthe fourth Friday of the month at 7. 30. Dp. mM.” ‘at 
the Biology Lab., Applied Science 1 Building, B.C.A.E., (unless otherwise 
announced). 

Convenor: Eric Whiting, 7 Aviary Crt., ‘Kennington. 43 5965, 


The CONSERVATICN GROUP meets on the third Tuesday of each month , at 8. 00 sity 
in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary, 
Convenor: Chris Bunn, Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 46 8141, 


The MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP meets on the third Thurs day of the month, 
at 8.00 p.m. in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary... .. 
President: Graham Hill, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square 42 4016: 
Secretary: Bill Holsworth, Nabilla Cr., Kennington : 43 4063 


MEETINGS 
Wed. Aug.14 


Wed.Sept.11 “ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
President's Address. 
Wed .Oct.16 40th ANNIVERSARY PUBLIC MEETING j 
Regional Library Theatrette at 8.0 pm. 
Guest Speaker: Vincent Serventy, * 
Admission $3.00 per head (to cover cost of venue). 
EXCURSIONS | 
Sun. Aug.18 Percydale Historic Area (near Avoca). 
Full day excursion to visit old gold workings in bush setting in 
the foothills of the Pyrenees Ranges, near site of former gold 
mining town of Percydale. Members from Maryborough F.N.C. will 
join us for this day. Because of the distance, it is suggested 
we meet in Avoca at 10.30 am (opposite rotunda in median plantation). 
Leader: Eric Wilkinson (46 8736) 
Fri,Aug.30- W.V.F.N.C.A. Camp at Axedale Rotary Camp - hosted by B, Bn N.C. 
Sun.Sept.1 See p.1l of July Whirrakee for full details. 
W/E Sept. - Working bee to establish One Tree Hill Nature Trail. 
14-15 
Th/Fr.Sept Nature Trail opened for schools. 
19-20 
W/E Sept 20-22 Nature Trail opened to public. 
Sun.Sept.8 Visit to Tom Patullo's garden in Olympic Parade, Maiden Gully, 
Half Day to look at Acacias in flower or about to flower, in both the 
garden and the adjoining bushland on Tom's block. Meet at 2.0 pm 
Sun,Sept.29 Rushworth Forest - full day excursion, Leader: Norm Cleeves. 
Full Day 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP A 
Fri.sept.6 7,30 pm Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. © & fi 
es Topic: Film Night 2) 
Bird of the Night: Silvereye : o. 
BOTANY GROUP ; 
Fri,Aug.23 7.30. pm Biology Laboratory, Applied Science 1 Building, B.C.A. E. 
Topic: Early Spring flowers (please bring specimens) 
Sat.Aug.24 Wildflower Drive, Strathfieldsaye, 


MR & MRS R RB ALLEN 
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40th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 

Commencing at 6.30 pm, at the Bendigo Club, Reception Avenue,B'go. 
Guest Speaker: Dr Jim Willis, speaking on a visit to the 
Kimberley Ranges in W.A. : 

Cost: $10.00 per head, (Acceptances were to have been made by 
August 3rd, late starters should contact Rob Watkins on 43 4891 
to enquire about attendance, ) 


Meet at 1.00 pm at Special Services Complex, Havlin St. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
Thurs.Aug.15 8.00 pm at Alan and Hennie Spence's home, 97 Carpenter St. 


Spring Gully, Speaker: Dale Gibbons Topic: Tuans, 


COMMITTEE MEETING 
Wed Aug. 21 8,00 pm at John and Caroline Lindner' s home at Burns St. 


Axedale, 


